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THE SAVPOUR. 
Inscribed to her beloved Father. 


BY MISS ANNA HANSON M’KENNEY. 


Original. 


The gorgeous clouds of summer eve, 
Like things of life, were floating by 
With out-spread pinions to receive 
The lizht that glittered o’er the sky. 
Some furled around the mountain height 
Their purple robes ang starry fringe; 
Some caught upon their wings, the light 
Of dawask hues and amber tinge; 
And threw their sparkling banners o’er 
The dimpled waves of Galilee, 
And lit the palm tree on the shore, 
With softened shades of brilliancy.— 
It was the hour when nature’s rest 
Hung like a spell above the earth, 
And Jull’d upon her slumbering breast, 
Each sound of wild destracting mirth; 
When every bright-eye’d blossom stole 
A jewell from the crown‘of even— 
And man’s communion with his soul, 
Had humbler, holier thoughts of heaven 


It was the hour when Jesus Joved, 
From multitudes to steal away— 
Who wondered, doubted and approved— 
Unto some mountain height to pray. 
And while the world lay still beneath; 
And while the sky shone bright beyond, 
And scarce the solemn wind-harp’s breath 
To whispering waves its notes respond, 
He pondered o’er the mystery 
Which clothed in flesh Omnipotence— 
Eternal from eternity— 
To yield to death’s inheritance! 
And though the mortal heart awhile 
Grew sick with grief and faint with dread, 
The God immortal spirit’s smile, 
Triumphant o’er the darkness shed 
Light from the living throne on high— 
Strength from the might of Deity. 
A world bung trembling on his love— 
A world with sin’s mortality 
“Within its bosom festering-- 
Writhing beneath the wrath of God; 
And every briglit spot withering, 
Whicia lelt his just Almighty rod. 


His prayer was done, but gloom and sadness 
Swept darkly o’er the stormy skies, 
And every hue of light and gladness 
Upon the stormi’s wild pinions dies. 
A shadow like the pall of death, 
Hung o’er the scenes of Judah’s land; 
And fled before the tempest’s breath 
Soft breezes, which the palm trees fanned, 
They swayed and bowed beneath its wath, 


Like men when sorrows crush them down. 


The wind rushed on its stormy path; 
They rose again to meet its frown; 
It snatched sweet roses from their stem, 
And tore their glowing leaves apart. 
What reck’d the sullen storm of them, 
Now broken like a woman’s heart 
Whose warm affections scattered quite, 
Or turned aside with harsh disdain — 
Like rose leaves, torn by storm and blight, 
Refused to be healed again? 


There was a sullen dash 
Of waves on the shore, 
And the lightning’s flash 
Of the thunder’s roar, 
Glared on a lone barque 
Mid the raging sea; 
O, the billows dark 
O’er its topmast flee! 
*Tis borne on the crest 
Of a death-like wave; 
Now ’tis wrapped in the breast 
Of a surging grave; 
The wild ‘eddies hurl 


The vessel once more, 
Upon the black whirl 
Of the water’s roar; 
Her masts are all shattered; 
Her cordage is rent; 
Her sails torn and scattered; 
Her mariners spent; 
They sink down heart-broken 
Upon the cold deck; 
Hope shows no bright token 
To guide onthe wreck! 


When lo! they see upon the wave, 
A gliding form of light advance; 
The cowering billows gentle lave 
His feet, and tremble at his glance; 
The waters in their stermy pride, 
Cease their wild music at his nod 
And leap amazed on either side, 
To form a pathway for their God! 
The conquered winds most softly wail; 
‘Then o’er the billows calmly die; 
And tempest clouds withdrawn the veil 
Which hid each glittering world on high; 
And moonlight shines upon the wave, 
While every starry watcher seems 
The Saviour’s path with gems to pave; 
And as the silvery radiance gleams 
In brilliant circles o’er his head, 
His followers who, trembling stand 
Upon the vessels deck—with dread 
Shrink back and form a trembling band. 
“Behold a spirit comes!” they ery, 
And kneel with terror shivering; 
When lo! their Master’s words reply, 
Like mellow music whispering, 
“ Tis I, be not afraid.’’—They tell 
Most sweetly on each stricken soul, 
And hope’s triumphat rays dispell 
Despairing nature’s dark control. 


But in the soul of one there crept 

Stern doubts and wild uncertain fear; 
And in his heart’s deep ceils now slept 

The hopes which erst lad glimmered there; 
Then liiting up his voice on high, 

Which trembled at each word he said, 
And stretching forth towards the sky 

His hands which quivered with his dread! 
He cried, “Oh Lord if it be thou, 

Who saved us from a watery grave, 
Speak but the word; and bid me now 

Come forth to meet thee on the wave.” 


And Jesus gently whispered, “come,” 
And walked along the unyielding sea, 
To meet his loved but faithiess one, 
Who, when he saw the billows flee 
In sparkling beauty o’er his path, 
And felt the waters cool and sweet, 
Which awed him in their tempest-wrath, 
Now gently ripple 0’er his feet, 
His eyes grew dim—his heart grew weak, 
Its pulge = throbs and throes— 
His palsied tong used to speak 
Until the silent waters close, € 
Like mantles of Despair, around 
His sinking form.— He looks on high!— 
How cold and bright within each bound 
Of light, the stars pure mystery. 
Of penciled beauty shines!—No hope 
Is there!—The dim and far off shore 
Its line of surge—its green hills siope 
Send back a whisper—life is o’er! 
He gasps—he sinks!—Why, oh my God, 
Doth man thus doubt when thou art near? 
Why shun the paths which thou hast trod, 
Or trace them with a slavish fear? 
Why faint when Tuov each hope can cherish,— 
And faithless from thy bosom fly2— 
With arms outstretched he shrieks, “I perish 
Now—save me, Master, or I die!” 


*Tis thus, when stormy billows roll 

Our summer barques o’er life’s wild sea, 
And threaten to engulph the soul, 

In depths of mortal misery; 





We hear a clear and wimning'tone, 
Most sweetly whispering, “ Tis I.” 
But still afraid, our hearts disown, 
The glorious Legate of the sky, 
Until earth’s all of fertile dreams, 
And cheating hopes and charms decay, 
And @en in mortal pleasure, seems 4 
Like morning mists to fade away; 
Then when this false world cheats no more 
With silvery tongue or syren song, 
And hearts are riven to the core, 
B ds of grief or eruel wrong; 
And when no more our souls can cherish 
Ambition, or earth’s meed of fame, 
We sink and cry, “save Lord we perish— 
We trust in thine Almighty name.” 
And is it man, who thus would render 
Up to heaven the spark it gave— 
When all else fail distracted tender, 
Life’s fainting remnant o’er the grave? 
Ungrateful man! No parallel 
Can with thy stubborn will compare; 
Except the love which angels tell, 
And which ungrateful man may share. 


Did Jesos as he saved him, chide 
His faithless hope or doubting love, 
Or frown on him who thus defied 
His grace? Like Cyria’s plaintive dove, 
When echoing to the Bulbul’s note 
From his sweet throne on Sharon’s rose, 
Tells her pure tale in tones which float 
More holy as the day-Beame close, 
The Saviour turned his smiling brow, 
With eyes uplifted to the sky, ‘ 
And bie the heavens seem to bow ‘ 
Their thrones to bless his sinless eye, 
He mildly and in mercy said 
To those whose souls with hopes expand, 
“Why from your Master turn in dread; 
Why did ye doubt ye faithless band?” 


When tears are weeping o’er the dead, 3 
And the crushed spirit bows its might, 
And will not be'admonished, 
That those they loved with fond delight, 
Sleep calmly on the Saviour’s breast, 
Safe from this world’s distracting care, 
And only see their loved and blessed, FS 
Within the cold tomb withering there,— 4 
Turn from the words of sweet assurance, 
Which o’er their hearts wild tempest steal, 
And yield again to grief’s endurance, 
And consolation’s fonntains seal; 
At length, when every heart chord shaken, 
Vibrates with its misery, 
When from the fuuntain, then forsaken, 
By its burning tears, is dry, 
All else is fled but desolation, 
And nought to love, or peace responds, 
And shadows spread their devastation, 
Clasped in their earthly, slavish bonds; 
The Savioor glides alung the billow, 
To shield us from the thrall of death, 
And while our heads, his pure arms pillow, 
Whispers—oh thou of little faith! 
Why did ye doubt? Such blest repose 
Beneath the brightness of his wing, 
Deserves until life’s latest close, 


Our dearest earthly Y 
Annapolis, Md. a 


ty. 







—— Viewless to mortal sight. in awf 
Yet ever-present through all space, d : 
Girded with might, with wisdom crowned, what impious hand shall try 
To draw aside the pierceless shade that veils His mystery? 

Yet high, majestic as He is, He deigneth to impart ‘ 

The light of intellect to man, and gladness to his heart. 

His voice is in the evening breeze, His glance is in the sky, 

He walketh on the crested waves unseen and silently. 

His name is written on the soil by careless sinners trod— 

Earth, air, and ocean, utter forth at once the name of God. 
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SISTER ELLEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR Of “GLENARRAN.”? 


Original. 


In looking over the pages of the Monument a few days ago 
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1! possibly desire. Beneath my training, and subjected to my 
| ordeal, his taste grew so fastidiously refined that I was satis- |) 
|| g y 
|| fied that, however much he advocated marriage and dreamed | stant power to dissolve all temptation and render him as sty- 


*& ; 





for him as myself Although he would not admit my gene- 
principles, he agreed with me in my estimate of particu- | 
characters, and was quite as difficult to please as I could 











LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


join their sports until he felt himself prepared for the next 








recitation. J have, at times, noted a lingering reluctance in 
his eye, and a longing desire to yield to some favorite pursuit; 
but as he hesitated, a short sentence, spoken by his brother, 
in which I always detected the words “sister Ellen,” had in. 


an article entitled “a Batchelor’s story,” arrested my attention | 2 , , . . 
in a very particular manner, awakening a long train of asso- | of ‘sympathetic and congenial minds, he would never find a | dious as if every affection concentrated in his ‘books. Nor 
ciations, and suggesting the idea of writing my own history— being resembling his beau ideal of a wife. He sought perfec. || did Eugene exercise less sway over his younger brother. Lew- 
or I should gay, that of the persons so imtimately blended with ! tion in an imperfect world, and I believed his glowing dream is was modest and retiring even to girlish timidity, and peen. 
it as to render the introduction of myself essential, to make || would be soon dissolved by experience; and here I must con- jliarly sensitive in histemperament. His brother was his guar. 

| fess that, apart from my desire for his happiness, which I was|/dian as well as friend, shielding him from whatever would 


the relation intelligible, | 

Subsequent reflection having confirmed my half determined | 
purpose I present the following narrative to the readers of the | 
Monument, hoping that like “adversity,” it may have its “uses.” | 


As some circumstances of my childhood formed my char- 


_ acter in after life and proved the source of many faults and 


as many regrets, they must not be concealed, although I 
would fain cast the veil of oblivion over all that marked my in- 
fancy. That period of-existence, generally traced in the cal- 


and turmoils of subsequent years his eye delights to linger. | 


was to me embittered by the unkindness and tormenting tem- 


j per of a cruel step-mother, who ruled my father with a despo- | 


tism at which I have since often wondered, jor he was by no 
means wanting in spirit and resolution: but he never opposed 


her will. 
of female character and female influence, and when the tidings 


tic unhappiness had accelerated that event, that my early 
impressions were stamped more deeply, and evinced themselves 
in such determined hostility against all the daughters of Eve, 
that I acquired among my school-fellows the appellation of 
“woman hater.” Some attempted to combat my prejudices, 
but opposition tended to confirm them, and I resolved, and 
scrupled not to declare my resolve of remaining through life | 
abachelor. Naturally affectionate I had loved my father ten- 


| which leads every man to seek to bring others over to his opin- 


| 


ender of man in golden characters, on which amidst the trials | thusiastic, it would prove an absorbing passion. 


| all to me—I must be all to him. 


| “Lshall have to educate a wife for myself, Miller,” he said 


From this woman I received my first impressions | 


of my father’s death reached me at collegéywhere 1 had been | another whose talents had charmed him, was ill-tempered. | 


placed a year before, so strong was my conviction that domes- | 


sure could never be promoted by one of the race who intro- || 
duced evil into our sphere, and, independent of the vanity 


ion, I was actuated by a purely selfish motive. Murray was 
the being I most valued. My regard for him was devoted, en- |) 
‘tire. His friendship was essential to my felicity, and I felt 
|that it was sincere and concentrated; but if love was once ad- 
‘mitted to his heart, I believed, in one so imaginative and en- 
I could not 
endure a rival in his affection, much lessa superior. He was 
I watched over his heart as || 
a miser would his treasure, and my success hitherto rendered 


|me sanguine for the future. 


‘to me one day, after discovering that a very beautiful girl 


|'whom he had met in company was flippant and silly, and 





“Yes,” Lreptied with my customary bitterness, “but where |) 
| will you find one without the hereditary taint? She must be || 
the creation of your own glowing fancy, Albert.” 

“I am a gold-seeker,” he gaily replied; “and when was a 
gold-secker discouraged?” 

I have said my friend was rich; I was poor. My father’s 
legacy was barely sufficient to defray the expenses of my edu- 


j 
| 
' 
| 
| 


have pained his morbid sensibility as far as he had the power, 
But there were times when Eugene, all watchful as he was, 
could not prevent him fromggecsiving many mortifications 
which deeply wounded him.” His delicate and feminine ap. 
pearance provoked the ridicule of many of the boys who would 
call him Eugene’s sister, and there were other occasions often 
occurring, when Eugene, not being present to defend him or 
resent their attacks, ius schoolfellows delighted to tease him, 
perhaps incited by his exfieme sensitiveness. Then Lewis 
would look unhappy, and I believe often weary of the world, 
and think the knowledge his studious nature coveted too dearly 
bought by such suffering. At such moments the same spell- 
word he used to quicken the diligence of his brother, acted 
when used by that brother, like a charm’upon himself, calm. 
ing his excited feelings, nerving him with new courage. “Sis. 


} ter Ellen,” softly spoken, had more effect than all the other 


arguments of Engenc, though he generally applicd it last; for 
his intrepid spirit led him tg retaliate upon the young aggres. 
sors, and his flashing eye and determined mien were dreaded 
by nota few. Lewis, indeed, would not allow him to descend 
to physical combat on his account; but here the spell-word 
was often needful; for when roused, Eugene was violent. 
There was another trait worth remarking in the character of 
the brothers, common to both—their great respect for the Sab. 


| cation, and though the generosity of Albert made his purse as 
open to me as to himself, I was too independent to take ad- 


‘bath. Even the words they spoke were fewer on that day 
|than others, and they remained much in their own room; but 


vantage of it. Notwithstanding his earnest entreaties that I | there was no affectation, no display about them. Indeed, Eu- 
| would reside with him, I determined to pursue my profession | gene seemed annoyed if their conduct was remarked upon, al- 
in the “far West,” and was about to see miles and rivers rise || though Lewis did not. They had also organized a Sunday school 
between me and my friend, when a situation was proffered me} in a retired place, and each Sabbath afternoon devoted them. 
of professor of languages in the college where I had been edu-|/ selves to the instruction of the poor children they had collected 
my character. But there was one of my companions who cated. I accepted it immediately, chiefly because I should be ||there. I thought the occupation suited well the disposition of 
would not be avoided,. whose sympathy came to cheer my | nearer Albert, and separated from him with mutual promises Lewis; but I often wondered how the lively, impatient Eugene 
Ddeiiiness aad wales tie bitterness of my grief. Albert Mur | of confidential and minute correspondence. He went to visit ||could endure it and persevere so. steadily. The boy’s bold, 
ray was like myself an orphan, but he had sever keown the| his sister and her hushand ere commencing the course his am- |; mind was shackled, I thought, and I determined to {ree it fr6m 
sorrows of one, having been fostered with RE, bition had decided on. I knew that a residence with his rela- | its thraldom. It is hardly necessary to say that neither of 
his earliest recollection by a kind uncle. He soon won my tives would not present to his romantic mind a very bright _them were ever heard to utter a profane word, and Lewis, who 
confidence, and on him I poured all the affections which had Picture of domestic felicity; for both his sister and her hus-| I have sometimes observed display considerable moral cour- 
so lately been thrown back upon my sadened heart. We band were quite common-place people. age, notwithstanding his want of physical power, often re- 
graduated together with considerable honor, and during the Ere I proceed it becomes necessary to inform the reader of| proved his companions for swearing; nor did any retort upon 
study of our several professions continued unshaken friends. | what I have hitherto concealed, conscious that it will not add| his conscientiousness ever move him. He seemed to possess 
Both enterprising and adventurous and desirous of seeing the | the lustre of my character or that of my more amiable | unshaken confidence in the goodness of his cause. 
world, we determined to travel, and both obtained situations | fiend. We were both, at the period to which I have brought! My curivsity being excited respecting the spell-word the 
agreeable to our wishes, he that of private secretary to commo- |this story, confirmed infidels—I, because I had been disgusted brothers used, I, one Sabbath morning, at an early hour, visited 
dore and I the office of surgeon’s mate in the same ship. | with the semblance of religion in my boyhood, believed all} their apartment, hoping to obtain their confidence, as I had 
We made three several voyages, visited the most polite courts who professed it fanatics or hypocrites; and he, having received | successfully tried to attach them to myself, and had, I knew, 
of Europe, associated with the talented, the gay, and the ele- |"° religious culture, adopted the opinions of his friend be-| acquired considerable influence over their minds. Indeed, 
gant, and returned to our native America content to dwell | cause they accorded best with’the pride of human reason. We} they had in several little instances evinced particular regard 
there ever. My friend had chosen the pfofession of the law ‘had both read much on the subject, but, like others of our| for me. 
as the one most suited to his genius and inclinations, but PeTs¥asion, read only, or, at least, principally the works which |; I found them both seated at a table near an open window. A 
possessing an ample fortune he was not obliged to depend on ‘favored our own views. The Bible we never perusrd, except) bird was carolling on a neighboring tree, and its song was the 
his success for support. Nevertheless his mind was of too, to cavil at or ride. And I was chosen as an instructor for, only sound which broke the stillness of the chamber as I 
high an order to waste its energics in idleness, and I viewed | youth! quietly entered. Eugene was writing, and Lewis bending 
him as one destened to win no mean name in the annals of Among those committedyto my care there were two brothers I over a small open bible. I paused at the duor to mark the 


his country. His ambition was pure and patriotic, and he who particularly interested me. Their names were Eugenc| countenance of each; for, accustomed to the noise of the 
college, they ha not observed my entrance. There was an., 


derly, devotedly, more so I think, than boys generally love, 
and his death cast a gloom over my existence, for he was the 
only relative I had on earth. I avoided my companions and 
brooded in solitude over my loss, cherishing those feelings of 
sourness and enmity which I have acknowledged as marking 





possessed all the requisites for an oraton, a talent for patient and Lewis Carroll, and they were fifteen and seventeen years 
investigation and native love of truth were united in him with |0ld. I soon discovered a marked dissimilarity between them} eager expression on the fine features of Eugene, and a smile 


a lively imagination, which I believe, does not oftén happen- and their schoolfellows; and *. hoting varieties of char-|/ upon his lip. He paused a moment, put his hand to his fore- 
Yet was there a firmness about him, a determiation in believ- | acter, I determined to investi theirs. Unlike their com-| head, and seemed to think. The smile passed away, and as 
ing himself right when he had once formed his opinions, which | panions, the wiwer naturally unlike each other; but those | his mouth compressed and he resumed his pen, I fancied that 
amounted to obstinacy. It was the result of too great self. ‘differences were SO happily blended, so nicely adjusted that “he was about to trace some newly made resolve, and had just 


confidence, and when I consider how much he was admired | nature seemed to have made them different to prove how well) before written something that he was conscious would impart 
Hjs brow was placid, but 


and courted, commended aad flattered, I cannot wonder at it. | opposites might hagmomize. One might have imagined them) pleasure. I turned to Lewis. 
chia rears for each possessed the quali-| thoughtful, and he appeared deéply interested in the passage 


The qualities on which st prided myself, were a quie a 
discrimination into character and a consequent influence over || ties In W brothey was wanting. Eugene, the elder,| he was perusing. I stepped less lightly, and they both looked 


the minds of others. Although scarcely twenty-five, I spor- | was bold, daring, high-spirited and, as I soon discovered, of|,up. Eugene seemed surprised, and Lewis pleased. “Do not 
ted at will with the weakness of my fellow creatures, and | too social and lively disposition to be very fond of study. Indced,|, let me interrupt you,” I said as they rose, and Lewis handed 
| he was naturally averse to it, and would have greatly preferred ‘me his chair; “you seem much interested in your reading, 
| the society of his schoolfellows in a hunting, fishing, or riding |) Lewis?” 

There wére some subjects on which we did not think alike, || party, when not under the immediate eye of his tutors, to labo- “That is no uncommon thing for Lewis;” observed Eugene, 
and female character wasone. We often argued about it; but |/ rious mental exertion, had he followed his inclinations. But, con- looking tenderly at his brother. 
his good temper and playful ingenuity were always a match | trary to all expectation, while the other boys laid aside books|| “ hat do you find to interest you in that book?” I asked, 
for the cool contempt and biting sarcasm which marked all I and reflections together and devoted themselves to amusement. | allowifg a smile half indulgent, half contemptuous to curl my 
said of woman. I could not persuade him to adopt my senti- | Eugene, influenced by a gentle whisper from his brother, would i lip. ° 
ments, but succeeded in moulding the result to my wishes;|/cheerfully retire to his chamber or some secluded spot, smiling } “It is the Bible, sir;’ he replied, doubting my meaning. 
that is, rendering love and marriage as great an improbability ||away the raillery of his less studious companions, nor ever “Oh, I know, or as its name imports, the Book of books,” 

o 





bent them to my ‘purposes. But my power over my friend 
was of a different kind™had its seat in his virtues. 




















. 
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I said, with a manner I have since thought satanic, “but you 
have not yet answered my question, or do you deem the one 


you gave sufficient?” 
«] did,” replied Lewis; for I thought you could not know 


it was the Bible!” 

“But since you see I was acquainted with that important 
fact, will you answer my question now, Lewis?” I said, with 
the same cynical, scornful smile. 

“Mr. Miller, I do not perfectly understand you,” returned he, 
his clear eye meeting mine, anxiously inquiringly, but quite 
unabashed; “you do not mean (and he hesitated, lest the sur- 
mise should offend me,) to speak disrespectfully of this book?” 
He laid his hand upon it. 

“Not if it be a friend of yours, Lewis, certainly. I would 
not be so uncourteous.” My manner could not be mistaken, 
He looked thoughtful, and turned his eyes upon the ground, 
but more in sorrow than confusion, as he said, “No one could 
speak thus who valued the Bible, and what I feared is, then, 
true. You are an infidel, Mr. Miller!” 

Again his glance met mine inquiringly, as if he still wished 
to have misunderstood me. 

“You have heard, then, Lewis, that there is such a species 
of animal?” I remarked, in my former tone. 

“Oh, yes, my Bible tells me of them, and I have always 
pitied them sincerely,” he replied, with perfect candor, not at 
all disconcerted by my scornful manner. 

“Pitied them! wherefore?” 

“Because if they reject the only light of life, their pathway 
through this world mast be dark indeed!” he said, in a tone 
which caused a chord to vibrate in my heart, never moved be- 
fore, and I started at the new sensation. 

“Yet,” I returned, “many travelled through it without much 
stumbling, ere the Bible had existence.” 

“J doubt it,” he said, shaking his head; “there must have 
been some revelation to prevent their stumbling; or even if it 
were so, Mr. Miller, who would prefer groping in darkness 
when light was proffered them? But I remember now, the 
Bible speaks of men who love darkness rather than light, and 
a fearful reason is assigned—because their deeds are evil.” 

“And who gave them such dispositions, Lewis? If our na- 
tures are evil are we to blame?” 

“Yes, sir, if a remedy for that evil is offered and we refuse 
it. I know what your first question would lead to, Mr. Mil- 
ler; but we are conscious that sin exists whether we admit the 
scriptural account of its origin or not. The inquiry how to 
avoid or cure it is of more importance than yours,” 

“Yet your remedy—Christianity, has been in operation a 
long time, Lewis, without effecting a cure!” 

“The Bib!e says, God hath put the times and seasons of cer- 
tain events in his own power, and it is not for us to doubt their 
wisdom and propriety,” replied the boy. 

Eugene, who had concealed his face from my view by his 







sued his customary course. 





did not say she exereised authority. 
tween authority and influence. 


unwonted lustre to his dark eyes. 


it should not be. I only grieve that cold experience will soon 
teach you and Lewis what it has taught your seniors.” 


“Experience teaches many things, I have heard,” he replied; 


“but can teach me nothing respecting sister Ellen that can 
ever lessen my affection for her.” He had penetrated my 
thoughts more deeply than I imagined. 

Unwilling to leave an unfavorable impression of myself, I 
now told him that he had mistaken me; that I knew nothing 
of Ellen particularly; that I only reasoned on general princi- 
ples. 

“But did you not mean, Mr Miller, that my enthusiasm de- 
ceived me respecting my sister?” asked Eugene. 

“Only in making her more perfect than frail woman can 
ever be. Admitting, my dear Eugene, that your sister is the 
most excellent of her sex, she must still be fallible. But you 
allow yourself to give her an influence over your inind which 


would subjugate your reasoning faculties to the slightest wish 
If I understand you aright, you respect her judg- 
ment, or love herself so much as to see with her eyes without 
the trouble of using your own, and deem actions and princi- 
ples right and wrong, not as they appear in themselves, but as 
she considers them. Am I-wrong?” I inquired in an insinu- 


of hers. 


ating tone, which I had often used successfully with others. 


“Then your object is to give us the habit of investigating 
for ourselves, sir?” asked Lewis, with a brightened eye, as if 


pleased at a new discovery. 


“Certainly,” I said. I then changed the subject to one on 


which I could appear to more advantage; and as soon as I 


thought I had removed all unpleasant feelings towards myself, 
I left them. I had determined to undermine the influence of 
Ellen, and lost no opportunity of strengthening my hold on 
their affections. They were much attached to me; but though 
I often insinuated, in a general manner, my contempt for those 
who submitted to the prejudices of education so far as to sub. 
ject their minds tq what I called the unphilosophical and ab- 
surd tenets of Christianity, I could not perceive that I made 
any impression on the conduct of the brothers. 
deed, sedulously avoided any allusion to his opinions, but pur- 
Lewis, endowed with a degree of 
moral courage which many might have envied, sought no con- 


Eugene, in- 


There is a difference be- 
We should be the most un- 
grateful beings in the world if we did not love sister Ellen. I 
would die for her at any moment.” The generous enthusiasm 
of the hey sent the rich blood even to his brow, and gave an 
What fiend possessed me 
that I should have felt an ardent desire to overcome the influ- 
ence of a sister endowed with power to win such love! Chang- 
ing my manner instantly, I said, “I admire your warmth, Eu- 
gene; ’tis generous and noble; and far be it from me to wish it 
less. Better that it should sometimes deceive you than that 




































other papers. Yet did I leave my chamber with my resolve 
unshaken, to destroy the gentle influence of Ellen over her 
brothers. I despised her whole sex, and was by no means in. 


|clined to make an exception in her favor. 


The eyes of the brothers were turned eagerly upon me when 
I presented the letter to Eugene. To the inquiry of the lat- 
ter respecting my opinion of it I a repliedysVery good, 
very good, indeed, for a woman.” 

An instant change passed over the ihalephn of both. 

“For a woman, sir! Show me the man, Mr. Miller, who 
can equal that!” said the indignant and disappointed Eugene. 

“Surpass it, I suppose you mean?” I replied. 

“No, sir, equal it!” 

The rapid mutations which flitted like shadows across the 
countenance of the boy evinced some inward conflict—a con- 
flict between his pride and his affection. The latter prevailed. 

“Mr. Miller,” he said in a low and tremulous tone which 
gathered energy as he proceeded, “if you knew all—(he paused, ) 
—you shall know all. Sister Ellen took care of us in infancy, 
taught us virtue and shielded us from vice. Her industry and 
ingenuity supported us then, and, sir, to her toil and exertions 
we owe our present advantages. She is wasting her youth, 
consuming her health to porcure for us the power of future 
usefulness and eminence.” 

What a strange, distorted view I took of the character he 
thus portrayed! I seemed urged on by some secret impulse, 
and replied, “Your debt of gratitude is not so heavy, at last. 
I perceive vour sister, like the rest of her sex, loves powerjand 
the influence she aims at over you, and will probably obtain, 
will be her sufficient reward.” 

“Come away, brother; we cannot expect Mr. Miller to think 
or feel as we do. Minds are differently constituted,” said 
Lewis, with an expression of calm contempt upon his lip. 
Surely I deserved it; yet it irritated me, and I said hastily, 
“What mean you, sirrah?” 

“Only that we should not have spoken of sister Ellen at all. 
She would say so herself,” Lewis mildly returned. 

“Justice required it, Lewis,” remarked Eugene, whose flushed 
cheek and quivering lip told that the contest of feeling was 
not yet over. I felt that I had gone too far, and changing my 
whole manner, I said, “Forgive me. You are the noblest fel- 
lows Iever saw. I have only been testing your affection for 
your sister. She is an incomparable woman!” 

I extended a hand to each.. They gave me theirs, but not 
cordially; and from that moment my power was over, though 
they continued to treat me politely and respectfully. Eugene 
no doubt was relieved from a disagreeable restraint—no longer 
disconcerted by fear of my scorn or ridicule, he grew more 
open, unembarrassed and cheerful in the discharge of the du- 
ties he had enjoined himself, and his influence, united to his 
brother’s, was soon felt throughout the college. Where they 
failed to effect a decided reformation, they at least rendered 


cealment either of his principles or the acts to which they led, 









His Bible was still his favorite book, and he did not like his 
brother read it by stealth. I have sometimes thought that 
Eugene painfully felt his deficiency in this quality of his 
brother, and was truly ashamed of his moral cowardice; for 
he would at times attempt to shake it off, and boldly, though 
ever modestly assert his firm belief, and love of the Christian 
religion; but his dislike of ridicule—a very powerful weapon 
| used against a temper like his, was great; and I thought my 
influence over him increased. Respecting the character of 
woman in general I also insinuated my opinions, and affected, 
|in general terms, to pity or scorn those subject to her influ- 


hand, on which he leant, and remained silent, now looked up 
and said, “The world existed four thousand years before the 
promised Savior was born, Mr. Miller, and many who heard 
the prediction, doubtless, despaired of its accompiishment; but 
he came at last.” 

“Did he?” I said with an incredulous smile. Eugene col- 
ored and looked at Lewis, who seemed to muse, not as if stag- 
gered in his own belief, but as if pained by my scepticism. “I 
wish, Mr. Miller,” he said a moment after, “that you knew my 
sister Ellen. Iam sure she would convince a mind like yours 


of its error.” 
ence. 


It was strange, I thought, that the too great prejudices of 
my character should be thus associated by this boy, and the 
one—female influence, named as a cure fog the other—infi- 
delity. I felt, indeed, that they were both so deeply rooted 
that they could only be extirpated together; but the extirpa- 
tion of either I deemed a moral impossibility. I was, how- 
ever, too curious to learn something of the nature of Ellen’s 
power over those boys to express clearly, at present, my ab- 
horrence and contempt. of woman-kind; so, contenting myself 
with one of my peculiar smiles or sneers, I said, “I have 
heard you mention that lady before. Is it to her you are wri- 
ting, Eugene?” 

When he had replied in the affirmative, I said, “Are not 
your parents living? I have never heard you speak of them?” 

A deep flush passed over his features as he returned, “El- 
len is sister, father, mother, every thing to us. If you knew 
her, Mr. Miller, you would not wonder that we love her be- 
yond every thing on earth.” 

“She seems, indeed, to exert rather an unusual influence. 
Mother and sister she might be; but how she has managed so 
skilfully as to require a father’s authority is surprising!” 

My dry, peculiar tone puzzled the two brothers. They 
could not precisely comprehen) me. Eugene looked away, 
after an inqniring glance af my countenance, and replied, “J 













One morning the two brothers approached me with an air 


as if they had something important to communicate, and Eu- 
gene said, exultingly, “Mr. Miller, I have a letter from sister 
Ellen, and if you will take the trouble to read it, I am sure 
you will admit that one woman, at least, is neither narrow- 


minded nor prejudiced.” 

I readily took the letter, for I was very curious to know 
more of Ellen, and retired to my room to peruse it. The wri- 
ting was neat, plain, and beautiful. I have sometimes im- 
agined one may learn somewhat of a character by the hand- 
writing. With strong prejudices against the writer, which, 
however, I would not believe to be prejudices, 1 commenced 
reading. ‘The letter breathed the tenderest affection and the 
warmest anxiety for the welfare of the brothers. The style 
was easy and apparently unstudied, but a critic could detect 
no fault. The very best advice was expressed in the happiest 
terms, and the whole composition proved that she who penned 
it possessed a heart and mind of no ordinary stamp—a heart 
which early sorrow had not failed to purify—a mind richly 
and elegantly cultured. I was involuntarily interested and 
sensibly touched. I wish that I could present the reader with a 
copy of that letter. I transcribed it at the time, but the pre- 
cious relic was afterwards consumed by an accidental fire, with 
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their companions ashamed of their improper conduct. The 
attention of the young Carrols to their studies made their pro- 
gress rapid, indeed astonishing. I have often wondered at the 
facility with which they acquired knowledge and conquered 
the difficulties of science, and as their natural abilities were 
by no means extraordinary, I was led to the conclusion that 
their mental as well as moral faculties had been early cultured 
with unusual and judicious care. Even after my first direct 
conversation with thein about their Bible I found them pre- 
pared to defend every charge I ventured to bring against Chris- 
tianity. They seemed armed at all points, and I could not 
conceal from myself an increasing curiosity and interest on 
my part to know more of their sister Ellen. I recollect that 
I began to read more of the deist’s arguments and to feel a 
secret consciousness that some of them were very absurd and 
flimsey. 

About this period I reccived a letter from my friend Albert 
Murry that gave me a little uneasiness. He had deferred his 
visit to his sister until about a fortnight before he wrote, and 
spent the intervening time, with some college acquaintances, 
in travelling. The letter informed me that he had at last met 
a being who realized all his glowing romantic dreams of fe- 
male loveliness. That he believed destiny had moulded her 
for him, and some kind spirit had so often presented her to his 
sleeping vision that ordinary beauty had possessed no charm 
sufficient to allurehim. She was the embodying of his bright- 
est imaginings, he said, and nature seemed to have forgotten 
her grosser elements when she formed her, and personified the 
shadowy creations which hope and en p'fancy mingle 
to illume the poet’s visionary world. “I t I was a gold- 
seeker,” he wrote, “and I have found the treasure I sought. 
The heart and mind of this fair girl are all gold, pure and 
unalloyed. If I ean but win her affections I shall never more 
lament that earth is not a paradise. Could you see her, dear- 
est Theodore, your scepticism would vanish, aud but for the 
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congeiousness that your friend loves her as man never loved || ‘ THE CRUS 4 ED VIOLET. 
hefore, you would yourself adore.” He added that he had de-|| ee 
ri . 


yoted himself to her, had practised every little art to please gin 

which imagination could devise or affection dictate; but though It was morn, and the dew-spangled fields were all bright, 
still he hoped, his success was not at all proportioned to his | And the mist that hung over the stream 

efforts. Was tinged with a beautiful rose-colored light, 

I well remember what a contemptuous sneer the perusal of! As it seemed to emerge from the bosom of night, 
those last words called forth, and how I resented the bare | And was met by the sun’s early beam. 
thought—I, independent and unyielding as I was, could ever | 
feel aught like approbation or tenderness for one of the sex 1 
despised. I replied to the letter of Murray in my usual style, || 
strove to reason coolly with him and warn him against the | 
wiles of woman, assured him that from his own account of| 
her I was satisfied she was artful and designing—that her ap-| 
parent indifference was assumed to render her surer of her | 
conquest, and draw him on beyond the power of honorable re- | 
treat, that he was not one to he rejected by the most fastidious, 
and that the difficulties she threw in his way only proved how | 
deeply she was practised in the art of deceiving. I said I was 
convinced that he had suffered his imagination to cloud his 
discernment—had mistaken a slight coincidence for a perfect | 
resemblance—like Rosseau, had accomplished his mistress 
from his own fancy, and become enamored of the beautiful 
creation of his mind. I entreated that he would reflect well 
before he took any irrevocable step, as I valued his happiness | 
beyond every thing, and was confident my present opinion was | 
correct. 

Another letter from Murray evinced how, unavailable my | 
rhetoric had proved. The ‘imaginative passion,’ which had | 
touched his heart, had, as I had feared, engrossed—absorbed | 
every feeling, and I beheld him, as I thought, about to unite | 
himself to a woman whom I had pictured as even below the 
common standard of female excellence, and my readers are | 
sufficiently aware what J considered that standard. While I | 
meditated on the means of saving him, he wrote again. He 
had offered and been rejected! Rejected in a manner so de- | 
cided as to preclude any hope of future change in his favor, 
and he was now many miles distant from the object of his af: | 
fection. He did not write particularly as he was wont to do, | 
and though I felt, from the general strain of his letter, that he 
had been deeply wounded, I hoped that pride and ambition | 
would soon eriable him to overcome the illusion and recover | 
from his disappointment. I could not sympathise with him; 
but I replied, with tenderness, and, as [ imagined, judiciously; | 
but some expressions hurt him which were intended to have a 
very different effect? and drew from him the following answer: 

“You must never again, dearest Theodore, allude slightly 
to Miss Welsh. You do not know her, and therefore cannot 
understand that I feel no resentment, no insult offered to my 
dignity or pride in her refusal. Mortified I may be; but the 
mortification results from a new and painful consciousness 
of personal inferiority—a conviction that her decision was | 
just, for I do not deserve her. Do not sneer, Miller, I cannot || 
bear it, nor deem me a whining, silly, deceived fool or mad- | ' 
man. I only require you to go to Mr. White’s (his brother-in- | FRAGMENTS FROM A PRIVATE JOURNAL, 
law’s,) to see and converse with Miss Walsh, (for she is gov- Original. 
erness to my sister’s children,) and then my seeming humility | 
will need no explanation. You thought no woman could re- 
ject the rich, courted, and talented Albert Murray. She is’ 
poor. Her own exertions support herself and a young sister. 
She has known want and sorrow from her earliest years, and 
before her is the same path of toil and care that past existence 
presents; yet she prefers it to being the almost worshipped wife 
of your friend. Will you say she cannot appreciate hin? Ah, 
Miller, she sees too clearly! If she were less just I might 
console my pride with the belief that she knows not all she | 
casts from her; but she understands me fully. She knows how 
to value mind in others; for she possesses a mind herself. Will 
you surmise, then, that she wants a heart? Could yousce her 
young sister’s devuted love towards her, you would not deem | 
the being heartless who could win such affection. Could you 
hear little pupils speak of her your doubts would vanish. She 
must have a heart who gathers round her those of others. 
But, greatest proof of all, could you have seen her when her 
young sister’s life was endangered—the anguish her counte- 
nance exhibited, and then her gratitude to that sister’s rescuer, 
you would not only have been convinced she possessed a heart, 
but longed to make its priceless love your own.” 


With no object in view, as I carelessly stray’d 
And mused on the world and its ways, 
By a pathway that led through a wood-skirted glade, 
A sweet little flowret that peep’d fiom the shade, 
As though, of the sun’s fervid glances afraid, 
By the way-side attracted my gaze. 





I will gather thee bright one! I thoughtlessly said, 

And reached forth my hand for the prize; 
Tothe girl of my heart thou shalt straight be convey’d, 
And an off’ring, how meet, to her beauty be made, 

For thy hues are as pure as the skies. 


Then checking my purpose, my hand I withdrew, 
And bade the lone flowret bloom on; 
It were pity, I thought, that its petals so blue 
Should be wither’d and shrunk, ere the sparkles of dew, 
From the delicate leaves of the plant where it grew, 
Exhaled by the sunbeams, were gone, 





Some sage in his ramble the meek one may spy, 
I said, and a moral rehearsed: 

Or some poet in passing more skilful than I, 

To sing of its sweet modest beauty may try, 
And make it immortal in verse. 


So I left it to bloom in its moss-cover’d bed, 
And musing, continued my walk: 
But returning, its sky-color’d petals were shed; 
And carelessly crush’d by some passenger’s tread, 
It was sever’d away from its stalk. 


While the green boughs above it, with vigor elate, 
Still joyously danced in the breeze, 

Not seeming to notice or pity its fate: 

So the proud one of earth and the wealthy and great, 

All callows of heart in the midst of his state, 
Humble worth in adversity sees. , 


But the wood-man shall come with his axe,and at length, 
Shall fell the tall tree to the ground! 
Then let not the strong man exult in his strength, 
Nor the proud that his riches abound; 
For his strength from the mighty, time stealeth away, 
And the proud may be hurmbled to dust in a day, 
Whom riches and honors surround. allied 





—— 








You ask me to write. You insist that it requires no perse- 


sion of a tale, and you flattered me with the supposition that 


| avail myself, as to entitle mysclf to a comfortable niche in the 
editor’s colunms, where I might look around with that envia- 


‘am equal to the rest of the company.” 


| steels over me! 
the usual inducements which give wings to the energies of the 
writer. ‘Then I am sure I should be excused. 

What motive have J to write? is the question that usually 
decides the point with me. Then my imagination is really 
‘freakish. When it would be just and right that it should pur- 
finished, and returns to it no more. Besides this, when per- 
haps some scene of woe should give it the garb of sorrow it 
_is just as likely as not to start off in an opposite direction, and 
deal in jests and merriment; and, on the contrary, when gaicty 


He conclu. | Should be the order of the day, it talks of graves and shrouds 


ded by urging the request that I would visit Mr. White’s du- || @nd funerals and woe. Even when it is more constant to the | 


ring the ensuing vacation. 
see Miss Welsh. 


He earnestly desired that I should || the theme, it disposes of the subject so rapidly that my poor 


(To be continued.) || king it quite a hopeless adventure. 








Inisk wit.—A gentleman wishing to know the price of || 
coal, and observing an Irishman standing near a load, of which |! 
he took him to be the owner, enquired—“how is coal now”— 
“black as ever, your honor,” was the ready reqly. 


‘may weave the magic web to suit the whim of the moment, | 








verance to’continue from the commencement to the conclu-| 


| I am capable of so arranging the materials of which I might | 


ble assurance which says as plain, as maauner can speak, “I | 


Alas! did you but know the painful sense of inferiority which | 


Did you but know how dead my heart is to | 
1] 


[rights and privileges of the great convention of dolts who 
“therefore are esteemed wise for saying nothing,” none “dar- 
ing to hurt or molest.” 

Whereas, if I yield to your solicitation, I should have to 
be at the pains to check my whimsical fancy, to curb the un 
tutored motions of my mind, and set about the amiable task 
of pleasing others beside myself. I should have to do it, too, 

without any very brilliant hope of success to lure me on, with 
| the conviction that “all is vanity,” hanging a dead weight 
about my heart allthe time. “I pray you have me excused.” 

“Certainly, if you can be so selfish as to partake of the 
gatherings of my imagination in the wide realms of Fancy, 
and desire no reciprocation of intercourse, I could not do you 
the violence to urge you to cross your inclination.” 

“Well, Ido not wish to be thought selfish, though I pity 
| you the infliction which follows: 
| THE ENTHUSIAST. 

There was a slight fissure between the rocks on which we 
stood; so slight that a child might leap from one to the other 
without an effort. I did not perceive that it separated us. We 
were indulging together our mutual admiration of a sublime 
scene. I am not about to describe it; it is sufficient to say, vast 


crags and precipices, tall mountains, deep glens, a lake, a vale, 
} 





\ 





clouds, trees, a pure and mountain air surrounded us. Some- 
thing was said about the appropriateness of the spot to intro- 
duce thoughts of the Deity, to heighten the conviction of his 
attributes of mighty power and majesty, and to impress the 
soul with awe. 

“Pshaw,” he replied, “that is all fal-de-ral; there is no God!” 

As he spoke, I might have fancied it, but it seemed as if the 
sun’s rays grew wan and melancholy, and a moan of the wind 
filled all space. He was an atheist! 

“No God?” I said. “Did I hear aright? Did you say No 
Gop?” and as I ceased the echoes asked it back, “No God?” 
and then this man said again, “No God!” and they, indignant, 





| repeated after him again, ‘No God! No God!” 

| I marvelled much that darkness so profound could be amidst 
the Gospel’s bright meridian splendors. I marvelled still more 
that a mind vigorous like his, and drinking knowledge witha 
perfect thirst from fountains deep and strong and good, could 
stop short of the fount of wisdom. It was to me, and is a 
mystery that man should hug such dark deformity within his 
heart, and love and cherish misery. 

I thought, by some strong arguments and striking evidence, 
to lure him from his error; but he led me, in return, to dark 
and slippery paths where chaos reigned and not a star to lighten 
the thick gloom! Yet, to my vision, God was there !—W rapped 
in thick darkness, it is true, yet present. I felt inyself cling- 
ing to Him as an affrighted child; I would not let Him go. 

He then attacked what he pronounced to be the vices and 
follies, the inconsistencies and devious paths of all the various 
Christian denominations. He said that while they professed 
love to all, forgiveness of injuries, and kind compassion, one 
pastor called another wolf, and taught the flock, not love; and 
then, by a common error, he confounded the deeds of such 
with Him who said “I was wounded in the house of a friend,” 
and gave both Him and them one common origin—one doom! 
He did not spare the Mahometan—he did not pass the heathen; 
but wiser than all, himself, found all doubtful but his own cold 
creed—“There is no God!” 

Memory then brought back to me a scene which shut 
the present from me—a dying Christian’s face, brightened 
with hope that looked beyond the tomb, radiant with joy that 
death could not destroy, and those last words, “it is not dark, 
for my Lord is with me; he is my light and my salvation.” 

While my faith was thus strengthened by my memory of 
the past, a strain of cclestial melody floated past. It returned 
|on the wings of the wind—it increased in volume, and swelled 








i} 
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into a full afd harmonious concert of erial voices. While I 


|| stood wrapped in an ecstacy of strange delight my companion 


|| langhed and called me “visionary;” bnt I could only say, “Now 


sue one subject to some conclusion it starts off, leaves it un- || 


pen lays in the rear so far as to leave the attempt at overta-| 
| 


| you believe there is a God!” He answered, “I believe it not! 
As sure as I shall cross this fissure and walk with you to yon- 
der height above, there is no God!” Still the melody contin- 
ued. With a srbile spirit it entered in my soul and wooed it 
from this earth. 1 cried, “I.come! I come! I will soar with 
Thee! Thou shalt be all things to me! T will be one with 
| Thee!” When at that moment a shrick arose—wild—fearful 
—intensely fraught with anguish! I looked behind—the rock 
had rent—he had fallen! The moments—the hours—the day 


flew past; still I was rooted to the spot—still arose the shriek, 


} prolonged and seemingly endless, from depths still more and 


| “More than this, than these, than all,” is the security with |) more profound! 
|which I may now indulge these infelicities of the mind. 1)} 


I knelt. “Oh, God!” I said, “is my sense of hearing to be- 
|come a curse?” I had shrieked it, and the echoes replied, “a 


‘and no soul is troubled by the inconsistencies and absurdities | curse! a curse!” “Shall I ne*er grow deaf to the dirge of 
jwhich spot and dot it over, I may avail myself of all the || that lost soul?” and they rever? erated “lost soul! lost soul!” 
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I threw myself down. I wrapped the dark green weeds), 
about my head. I felt the dews of night enfolding me in a | 
cold, clammy meisture. I grew stiff—the pale stars hid them- | 
sclves in a shrouded mist—my eyes closed. 


SUNLIGHT; OR, AMY, THE COTTAGE GIRL. 

A snow flake on an early violet seemed the lid that half 
yeiled her deep blue eye. She was a cottage girl! A bona 
fide, “sun gilt cottage” peeped modestly from the shade of a 
weeping willow. She had just left it, her gypsy straw swing- 
ing from her hand, and was standing beside the well—that 
very well whose acute and ancient roof, covered thick with 
moss, gave evidence that “ages were its dower.” She had 
uumbered some twice seven summers perhaps, and all the un- | 
tried emotions of her heart were a mystery which time must 
yetreveal. ‘Will you have your fortune told, pretty maiden?” || 
| asked. She replied, “They say truth lies in a well; I will) 
look down and read it there.” hen she bent over—she looked || 
past the damp walls and the vegetation which flourished from | 
the crevices, and saw, within a dark and waveless mirror, her | 
own fair face; then, looking up, she said, “I read the page--a 

| 





happy girl!” The unrestrained, graceful laugh of a child of 
nature burst from her lips like the note of some gay bird. 


“Here comes my dear father,” she said, and bounded for- P 


ward to meet him. 

“You are heated, father; sit here on this large ston@ Iwill 
gather some wild strawberries.” She bent down among the 
long green grass, and with an oak leaf for a plate, busied her- 
self, the raven clusters of her hair ing a curtain to screen 
her face. Meanwhile, her snowy neck looked whiter while | 
the sun shone on it; then on her little hand she laid the leaf, 
well filled, and stretched her snowy arm ss the sod, say- 
ing, “Father, dear father, eat this nice wild fruit which I have 
culled for thee;” and while he ate she fanned his ftushed and 
sun-burnt face with findest love. 

There came a time to me, after this’ period a few years, 
when the garish light of day’ was repulsive; when the voices 
of the busy multitude engrossed by their every dag cares and || 
vain aspirations, sounded ‘harsh discord,’ and the joyous gaiety 
of tones from hearts at ease, made mine more sad. Some 
sorrow had crossed my path, and its igor hagentered my soul. 
Then I avoided the light of day; n@& I trust, that my decds 
were evil; but because darkness and sil@nce and solitude were 
more soothing and fit companions for me. It was my chief 
pleasure, at this period, to wander forth at the re hour 
and in the thick, interminable mazes of the wilderness look 
upward in the face gf the pure heavens, around upon the dark 
and silent forggtaress, and within, into the deep recesses of 
my soul. Thre was a leaf, unopened ere this, in the book of 

experience, in which some important truths were written 
é.::. finger of the High and Holy One, and my understand. | 
ing was opened to receive the important principles there laid 
down, which were henceforward to change the aim of life; | 
and, as far as I received them, make a new creature. One || 
I wandered far; | 
and as the pale stars began to glimmer in the firmament I} 
found I had, without knowing it, directed my steps towards | 
that cottage well. There I stretched me down beneath a lordly f 
oak and yielded myself to the delicious influence which the } 
quiet landscape, the increasing darkness, the “sound of many || 


waters” of the mighty stream, not far remote, the rustling of | 











afternoon I strayed out earlicr than usual. 


the leaves and the drowsy murmurs of insects all combined | 
to produce. 





I was ever fond of evening sounds, and now they 
had become to me “ministering angels.” Through the dark | 
foliage and interlaced branches the stars glittered with pecu- | 
liar brilliancy, and I had sent my spirit forth to seck among | 
them some home combining all the aftraction which would 
insure felicity, when suddenly I heard approaching footsteps I 
not heavy, but quick and light; and voices of two who, from |, 
the tenor of their discourse, were inmates of the cottage, and | 
on a divining expedition. Amy, the cottage girl, was one, the 
other her visitor and friend. TI resolved to be a silent witness 
of their sportive rites, which I found were to be performed 
around this well. The magic rhymes, nine times repeated, | 
The result of their fortunes 
would be told in the dreatns of the ensuing three nights. Much , 
they interspersed the ceremony with merry laugh, and in my | 
unsuspected nook I laughed with them. 


and then a backward walk home. 


When about to re- || 
peat the words the ninth time I altered and raised my voice, || 
and said, with much solemnity, “They say truth lies in a deep } 
well; look down and read your fortunes there.” The two girls Hi 
instead of following my advice, gave a simultaneous scream | 
and started off at a pace much quicker than they had antici- ! 
pated when they left the house; neither was the race a back- } 
ward expedition. This little incident dissipated my sadness |) 
more perhaps than many cogent and strong arguments could tl 

| 


have done. | 
(To be continned.) 


——_— 
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MUSIC. 


Original. 


Celestial Music! thy resistless power 

Can soothe the sad, and cheer the darkest hour. 
The Savage, charmed by thee, delighted smiles, 
And yields his wondering spirit to thy wiles— 
Forgets his dreams that whisper of the foe, 

And sinks to mildness as thy numbers flow. 
Eternal art thou! When the realms of space 
Had never caught the light of angel’s face, 

Or seen the dazzling glory of those wings, 

From whose unfolding, rainbow-raidiance springs,— 
Thou wast the voice of God—at whose command 
Started at once to life the immortal band; 

Its range immensity—undying joy 

Its dower—a blissfulness with no alloy. 

Then first thy glorious harmony began, 

As o’er a thousand harps thy breathings ran. 
Surprised, delighted, the angelic choir 

Sweep with a bolder hand the sounding lyre; 
Responding echoes catch the floating strain, 
And with sweet cadence breathe y er again. 
Whien from the shadowy void Jehovah’s ygice 
Called countless worlds in beauty to rejoice, 
The starry throng conftssed thy power sublime, 
And hailed with choral songs the birth of Time. 


poigncat Paradise! amid thy bowers 
Music and fragrance charmed the happy hours; 
Oh! who shall tell whaglovely minstrelsies, 
In mellowed softness/rose on every breeze, 
Amidst thy shady walks and green arcades, 
Or gently murmured in thy flowery glades? 
Alas! that aught, so full of bliss intense, 
Should be the grave of earthly innocence! 
Man, the transgressor, fled his bowery home, 
An alien from his God and Heaven to roam. 
The startled angels left the darkened skies, 
é But watched the exile still with pitying eyes. 

@ And yet, as if to soothe his banishment, 
Some wandering strains of heavenly hope were lent; 
Music still whispered in the evening breeze, 
Or softly sighed amid the towering trees; 
Slept on the waters with a gentle breath, 
Or ie a requiem o’ersoine bright one’s death. 


. 


Untiring time pursued his restless flight, 

And years were buried in the gloom of night. 

The Genius of the Art, of mortal birth, 

Had taught to man the mysteries of earth: 

And now the flute and trumpet’s prouder swell, 
Proclaimed thy wondrous power and triumph well— 
Harp answered harp, and Jute to lute replied, 

And tones melodious with each dther vied. 


Lo! through the mists of centuries gone by, 

A scene of regal splendor, I descry, 

Courtiers and nobles, in a stately hall, 

Surround their monarch and await his call. 
Gorgeous his robes of famous Tyrian dye, 
Dazzling the crown that decks his forehead high; 
But ’neath the diadem of gems and gold, 

His brow is aching with a grief untold: 

The frenzied eye and quivering lip betray 

How fierce the pangs that on his spirit prey. 
Frowning he turns from those who proffer aid, 
Yet smiles to see the coward sin hath made, 
Dost ask whut potent magic can avail 

To waken smiles upon that visage pale? 

See where the youthful bard of Judah stands, 
And sweeps the harp-strings with his skillful hands, 
While as the tones in measured sweetness roll, 
Unholy passions own the mild control,— 
Returning gladness lights the monarch’s eye, 
And Hope, so long a stranger, hovers nigh. 


One picture more:—the hush of midnight reigns, 

And shepherds watch o’er Judali’s star-lit plains. 

Whence bursts that noon-like radiance around? 

And wherefore thrills that sweet mysterious sound? 

Behold! a glorious serapli—myriads, sing, 

As through the sounding air their course they wing. 
* ‘Triumphant music hailed the joyous morn 

When the Redeemer of the world was born. 


And when o’er earth, unconscious of its doom, 
The sun shall rise to set in endless gloom, 
Frail nature, starting at the dread surprise, 
Shall hear with awe the concert of the skies. 
The rush of wings—the roll of chariot-wheels, 
The sighs of earth that to its centre reels, 

With countless tones of melody sublime 

Shall wake the dead, yet sound the dirge of Time. 
And proudly sweiling in the ethereal dome, 
Welcome the ransomed to their radiant home! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1837. : 


ELORA. 


NEWSMONGERS. 
So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with them too,— 
Who loses, and who wins; whio’s in, who’s out;— 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 
As if we were God’s spies: And we’ll wear out, 


In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 
That ebb and flow by the moon. 


THE CHEF D' GUVRE, 


BY R. H. M. ‘ 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER FIRST. 


Original. 


“That cot with mantling ivy green, 
Tts pleasant porch its shady floor, 

Ah! time’s dread touch hath changed the scene, 
What was, alas! is now no moje.” 


“That cottage,” said Charles Somerton, pointing to a beau- 
tiful dwelling almost hidden by the foliage of the surround- 
ing trees, “is replete with interest to me, from its many a8so- 
ciations at once pleasant and painful.” ey, 

“Is it occupied,” I asked. : ) 
é €Nominally so,” he answered, “though its owners spend the 
greater part of the time in London: it belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Fielding, of whom you have heard me speak, 
and during the summer months they pass the greater part of 

\ their time there, but like most others prefer town comforts in 
the winter.” 

“They are relations of yours, are they not?” I inquix 

“They are not in the slightest degree connected 
by»any tie of relationship, but if you have patienée; 
to a long story, and a somewhat romantic one, I.wi 
why the families are so intimate. Mg 

I can but just recollect, when I was a child, they 







th of 








the owner of that cottage, Mr. Fairfield: his health’ been 
for sometime in a declining state, but his was unex- 
pected at last, and perhaps it is more forci essed upon 
my mind, from the shock which my father experienced when 





he heard of it. Mr. Fairfield had been engaged in a lucra- 
tive mercantile concern in London, but retired from it on the 
death of his wife, to whom he had been ardently attached, 
|and whose loss he survived but four years. [le was in afflu. 
pe circumstances, and by will appointed my father sole ex. 
ecutor and guardian to his two children, William Fairfield, 
and now Mrs. Henry Fielding. For some years after Mr. 
| Fairfield’s death, that cottage was untenanted. My father 
| brought Willian home to reside with us, and an aunt of Mrs. 
Fairfield undertook the charge of Ellen’s education. Although 
residing in the same house, William Fairfield, and I were 
never very intimate, that is, with the intimacy generally 
cherished by boys so nearly of an age. I do not know that 
Yeargpore done much towards altering my original habits of 
mind™and action. I was always the same thoughtless being 
I am to day; no opinion was either disguised or modified. 
Whether to my detriment or not, what I thought, I said, re- 
| gardless of its consequences to myself or others. Had I not 








so call it, which might have worked me so much evil, but as 
I have never suffered by it, I have not yet learned to correct it. 
William Fairfield was the very reverse of me in this respect. 
From a child he had the rare faculty of thinking twice be- 
ji fore he spoke once; the consequence was, that he was never 
i known to say an unkind word, either of or to another, or to 
|| alienate the affection or regard of even an inferior. He seem- 
led to me a being made to glide so noiselessly through life, 
| that he awoke not the venom of the reptiles, which in greater 
|| or less numbers, slumber in the path of every one, and this 
| difference of disposition precluded in early life his intimacy 
with me. I suppose if circumstances had placed it in my power 
to be useful to William-Fairfield, I would have gone far, very 
| far, to serve him, and in return I believe he would have laid 
|| down his life for me, had the sacrifice been demanded, but 
|| we were too opposite in disposition to be close companions in 
childhood. 

Whilst I spent holiday times in coursing through wood 
i and wild on the flectest nag, and with the most mischievous 
| dog the country would afford, William might be ever found 
| 





| at home, either in the library with my father, or in the draw- 
ing room with my mother and sister. ‘The consequences was, 
|that complaints of my conduct were daily pouring in upon 

my father, and it was a religf.to thé whole family, when the 

close of vacation consign¢é ° p the care of a tutor, and 

the seclusion of a schoob rom. But, notwithstanding this, 

those were happy times, and I regétted them when increasing 
|| Years and size obliged my father to place William and myself 
ljat college. If 1, with my wild ungovernable heart and feel- 
ings, grieved over the separation from my horse and dog, how 
much more did poor Fairfield lament the loss of my parent’s 
and sister’s society. For days, nay weeks, after we were re- 
gularly initiated into our college pam moped about un- 
able to fix his mind upon any study, or to withdraw his heart 
and thoughts from those he had left. His residence at col- 
lege was but short, when his superior abilities developed 
themselves, and the professors strove to make his progress 
redound to his credit and their own, but a simple word of my 





continued ever hitherto the spoiled chi'd of fortune, I might . 
have found cause to regret that candor of disposition, if I may - 
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* sister Mary’s fell more sweetly upo 1 
the lessons of ambition that were ever concocted by even Lu- || developed entirely upon my father, and on our return from 
cifer himself. By degrees, however, his sense of duty oblig- | the university we found her the inmate of our house, and the 
ed him to overcome the painful feeling of a residence among |/cherished companion and friend of my sister. Report had 
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n William's ear, than all} The care of Ellen Fairfield had, by.the death of her aunt, | 













know all now Charles,’ that I would have sacrificed My sister 
ito save him the pangs he was destined to endure. 

And I did know all—I knew too well the imperishable na. 
|ture of the affection entertained by such a heart as his, to 


strangers, which had preyed upon him on his first entrance | already linked her fate with that of Henry Fielding, but as |/hope that another image might ever take the place of my 


into college, and he devoted his time and attention assiduous- 
ly to the cultivation of his mind. 
I had never seen his quiet nature so moved, as upon the day 


we left college, on our homeward journey, to spend the first | left England. 


vacation term. If there had been much of jealousy or envy 
in my composition, it would certainly have found canse for 
display on our arrival home, so warmly was William welcom- 
ed by my mother and sister, and so many encomiums, be- 
stowed upon his exertions at college by my father; bu? J 
could not find it in my heart to condemn them, for their 
marked attention to him, for as my mother used to say, ‘you 
are in yoar own father’s house, Charles, but a want of atten- 
tion or kindness on our part, would make poor William feel 
he is not.’ Moreover, I was not an hour at home, before I 
had visited the stable, the dog kennel, and all objects of in- 
terest to me about the establishment: whilst William seemed 
to think there was no pleasure on earth equal to that of sitting 


beside my mother’s work table with my sister’s tiny hand | 


clasped in his. We found Mary much grown, and in her 
own eyes a person of far more importance than when we had 
left her. She had taken our places in the school room, and the 
cares of the tutor had devoloved upon her. Day after day 
was Fairfelllpiene to take his station beside her in the old 
school room, and listen to the prosy, dull lessons of wisdom 
which he heard years before, merely for the sake of being 
near Mary, and when the recitals of the day were over and 


she began the written exercises, which it was her duty to lay || 


before her tutor the next day, with what a vigilant eye did 
Fairfield go over each dull line, lest some trivial error should 
escape his notice and call down upon Mary the wrath of her 
tutor. How well I remember my little sister's wanderings in 


search of me, to correct her exercise, when William was | 
spending the day with a friend of his mother, and her fright. || 


| 


ened look, when I burst into a loud laugh at some petty fault 
and her gentle tone, when she said to me, ‘never mind, I will 
wait until William comes home.’ 

Time, which with me was flying on golden pinions, was 
nevertheless proving its swiftness, and glorious holiday dimes 


were drawing to a close, when I, one day, asked Mary ® ac- || 


company me to a swing at some distance from where she was 
seated. William Fairfield was reading to her, and she evinc- 
ed some reluctance to accompany me, but did so at length 
upon condition that I would swing her very gently. She was | 
placed in the swing and already exhibiting some signs of ter- | 
ror, when Fairfield threw his book aside and joined us. He 


sister in it, or that another might soothe the fate of him 
whom her marriage would leave so lonely; but I felt that to 
offer him the common-place consolations which the ready wit 
of the world has ever at hand for such wounds, and which 
carry with them any thing but balm for those afflctions, would 
be mocking, and so I but shewed my sympathy in those little 
acts of kindness which it was in my power to bestow, and 
which the first shock of the intelligence he had recieved, left 


‘she was wealthy and her hand likely to be sought by many, 
we gave no credence to the report until it was confirmed, and 
the connection approved of by my father, some time after we 
For three years previous to our departure, 
William Fairfield had spent but little time with our family. 
Every day that he could spare from study was claimed by 
his sister, and as the declining health of his aunt deprived her 
of many pleasures, William was anxious to afford her every 
| gratification in his power; when, therefore, we left the univer- 
‘sity, aad as Ellen was now the guest of my father, and pro- 
ceeded homeward, Fairfield could scarcely realize the change 
in my sister’s appearance. She had sprung up to woman- 
|, hood, and even to-day, altered as she is, you can judge how 









CHAPTER THIRD. 


“Yes, it was love unchangeable, unchanged, 
Felt for one from whom it never ranged.” 


In a few weeks I was on my way to England again, and 


|| That indescribable change from the child to the woman, from 
the open artless confiding simplicity of childhood to the more 
‘calm stately measured communication of maturer years, 
| peared to him almost unnatural. “We would not complain o 


| beautiful she must ha®~ been in the flush of youth. Ellen, 
too, had altered,sput he had seen her more recently, and the 
charge appeared to him more gradual, the difference of Mary’s 
/manner struck him as much as that of personal appearance. 


in spite of all my remonstrance and all the advice of his phy. 
sician to the contrary, Fairfield perserved in his determination 
to accompany me even to my father’s house. On our arrival 
we found all things in a state of bustle and preparation, for 
~ intended marriage of my sister, and Mary herself neither 
able nor willing to talk or think of any thing or any one but 
Lawre To do the poor girl justice, however, she welcom. 
ed us warmly, and Fairfield particularly with an exuberance 









him unable and unwilling to perform for himself. 
| 


| want of affection in her manner towards him; however, for | of joy that realy came, from the heart, but, alas! they had 
she treated him with more of sisterly love than I ever expected || mistaken each other’s fangs fearfully, and one was doomed 
or experienced from her: perhaps it was the conviction that her || to suffer the fatal penalty of that mistake. I who had been 


| affection for him was only that of a sisters which made him feel 
'| dissatisfied with the degree of regard shown him, certain it 
is, however, that he left England dispirited and unhappy, and 
|| many letters of affection from my parents to each of Ws, apd 
||many more from Mary to William than to me, had been r 
|| ceived before his mind had regained its natural calm and his 
| excited spirits their usual placid and healthful flow. 

Time, which works wonders for us all, passeg quietly by 
and nearly two years had elapsed since we left England, 
|Ellen Fairfield had been married some time, and with my 
parents and sisters, I was becoming quite anxious for our re- 
jturn. Nearly the whole of Fairfield’s time abroad had been 
spent in the painter’s studio at Florence, and some exquisite 
productions of his pencil had been forwarded to my sister as 
evidences of his talents agd improvement in the art. I return- 
ed to Florence for the third time during his residence there 
to urge our immediate departure for England, and in case he 
was still unwilling to leave Italy, to make known my inten- 
tion of proceeding homeward alone. He agreed at length to 
accompany me, however, and but wished to make a little more 





| progress in a piece he had commenced, and which he inten- 


| 


was just in time; the rope had gone up with more violence | ded to present to the royal academy in England as a subject 


than even I, with all my mischivous intentions, anticipated, 
and my sister becoming alarmed beyond self-control, loosed | 
her hold and fell from a fearful height. Fairfield made a des- 
perate effort to catch her, but only succeeded in breaking the 
violence of the fall. Mary’s face and head were considerably 
bruised, and a scar upon her forehead remains to this day as | 
an evidence of my unruly disposition. For the first time, 1| 
thought of the close of vacation with pleasure, for I derived | 
but little comfort from the animadversions of the household 
upon my unfeeling conduct, but I really did love my sister 


| our speedy return to England, to be present at the marriage of 
| my sister to Francis Lawrence, an old college companion of 


{| 


| I shal Inever forget the expression of Fairfield’s countenance 





| of praise or censure, which ever it should be found to merit. 
|He was therefore laboring night and day at his painting, to 
‘the material injury of his physical health, in order to leave 
Italy with me, when I received letters from home urging 


| William and myself, who had spent one vacation with me 
| when Fairfield was staying with his sister. 


when I entered his study on that eventful morning: it was 





the companion of Fairfield, in his journey home, although the 
witness of his sulfrings, could not so readily detect the marks 
jof change in him, as those who had not seen him for some 
jlength of time: he was but a few days home however when 
my father’s attention was drawn towards the alteration for 
the worse in his appearance, and my mother’s fears for his 
health wete seriously alarmed. ‘Mary, I believe, began then 
|to suspect fm first time, that the real nature of his feelings 






















~~ her ‘was @ifferent from that she imagined him to entertain, 


ut it was now too late to rectify that mtstake, and her sense 
of its existence yas shewn only in a silence and restraint of 
jmanner in his presencdfigwhich she endeavoured in vain to 
overcome. * ’ 
Meanwhile time past on; all preparations for the wedding 
were nearly completed; Mr. Mrs. Fielding had arrived 
and Lawrence had brought with him an esteemed friend of 
William Fairfield, an artist of great promjse whom we had 
met in Italy, and for whom William entewbi sincere af- 
fection. I was glad of the addition of Seymoufto our com- 
| pany, for on Fairfield’s account I was heartly tired of th 
|immense preparation for an event fraught, to him, at lea 
with misery, and I hoped that Seymour would be able to in- 
terest his attention, by conversations on their favorite art. 
But I was mistaken: There yet remained business enough to 
be got through, to keep @very one employed, and what with 
|receiving and paying fisits, the only one who seemed to have 
any time to devote to Mary, who was of necessity condemn- 
jed to the house, was Fairfield, It is impossible to imagine a 
more unpleasant situation, than the one in which he. had vol- 
ny placed himself. He was surrounded by objects, that 
j but served to remind him of times that had gone by forever, 
jand that had taken with them the little all of happiness it had 








sufficiently well, to grieve that Fairfield would be oblidged to | one of absolnte horror. Never in his wildest imaginings had || been his lot to enjoy; the ghosts of departed hours and hopes, 


leave her at a time when her inability to read or study made | 
his attentions of so much more value than usual. My father | 
however, considered the call to rejoin our fellow students im. | 


even the posibility of Mary’s marriage to another occurred to 
|him. Before him lay his easel and the brush he had but just 
| abandoned, beside him lay a package of unopened letters from 





| wich no wand of enchantinent might ever call into life again 
land for which there existed no lethe to bid him forget. He 
'spent hours and days in the society of the being he had most 


perious, and Mary’s eyes were yet bandaged when Fairfield } my mother and his sister, and in his hand was one from Mary i loved, with the certainty of resigning her to another, when 


and myself retluned to college. 


— 

CHAPTER SECOND. | 

“But when another sought her hand, H 

And she the suit approved, | 

He fled his home and native tand, 
Too late he knew he loved.”? 


Years passed on without making more of change in our lit- 
tle family circle, than might have been expected. William 


jother grasped my sister’s letter, on which his eyes were in- 
| tently fixed without, I am sure, comprehending one word it 
contained, beyond the bitter truth that all his early hopes 


ito live was unattainable. And my sister’s letter! When, a 
few moments after my entrance, he made an effort to over- 
come the effects of the shock which had palsied his exertions 






| Somerton. His head was leaning on one hand whilst the |i those few days, made yet more brief by the reflection that 


| they were the last in which he should enjoy her society, were 
| over. 
| It was on the day immediately preceeding Mary’s marriage, 


\ were at an end; and the object for which alone he would wish || when she reccived no visits and the family were angaged 


| paying them that Fairfield with a sort of desperation which 
; could not possibly have had a motive, poured into her ear the 
|tale of his love, which he had hitherto so treasured up. It 


and myself had bidden adieu to uniyersity precints. He had | and handed it to me for perusal, I could have felt it in my | was in the old school room where so many of their childish 
become a profound scholar, and for his years a learned man, heart to hate her. It was I thought so selfish: she was so | hours had passed, and so many proofs of his early affection had 
and I had overcome some, at least, of my evil propensities. I} wrapt up in her own visions of happiness, that she seemed || been lavished upon her, that my sister heard from his own 
had laid aside the follies of boyhood, and my thoughts and | to have no thought for another. It is true she wrote him ilips, the love which to him was replete with so much of sor- 
aspirations were becoming more manly. It had always been \ affectionately, as much so perhaps as I who was her brother |; row. The scene was as harrowing to her feelings as it could 
my father’s intention that I should travel before commencing || would have wished hér to write me, hut she exulted so thought- || have been to his, and she could but try to make him sinsible 
the study of a profession, and William Fairfield had now de- \lessly, I imagined, in her affection for Lawrence, and called || of the mistake each had made with regard to the sentiments 
ermined to accompany me: his health, for he was never of a||upon Fairfield for congratulations on her own happiness, ‘of the other. Even if all ties with Lawrence were at end, 
robust constitution, required some relaxation from study or || which I so plainly saw was to be purchased at the price of | Mary assured him that her affection for him could be no 
any engrossing pursuit, morcover, he had of late cultivated||his. I never knew until that day, the warmth of my own|]other than that of a sisterjand Fairfield scemed to compre- 
an astonishing talent for drawing and painting which he pos-|| affection for Fairfield, but I felt, when he placed his clammy |i hend for the first time how utterly he had given his own heart, 
sessed, and which he was desirous of improving by the supe- || death-like hand in mine and said to me with those lips from! without, for a moment, reflecting upon the improbability of a 
rior advantages presented him by a residence abroad. which intense emotion had driven every hue of life, ‘you | return on her part. 
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is interview they met not again until my sister was 
effén no more, and as if to give another lesson on 
ery of happiness which we see every day acting 
nd us, and the deceit of ontward appearances, no congrat- 


arou . 
ylation offered Miss Lawrence on her marriage, was more 


studiedly polite and more calmly cold, than that paid by him, 
the death-warrant of whose happiuess that marriage had 
sealed. ; ‘ 7 

Months passed away. I was in town busily engaged in my 
studies, and William Fairfield had taken possession of the 
cottage I pointed out to you this evening: 1 was his constant 
yisiter, and when my duties would perinit, his guest, but I do 
not recollect that my sisters name ever passed his lips in my 
presence after her marriage. His health continued weak, but 
his phisician did not appear alarmed. He continued to labor 
occasionally at the painting he had commenced in Italy and 
still spoke of sending it to the academy as a specimen of na- 
tive talent, previous to jis next annualexhibition. It was ac- HI 
cordingly completed, and his energies, which had so long lain 
dormant, were aroused somewhat, and he looked forward with 
much anxiety to the decision of the academy without regard 
to the merits of his painting. 

A few days béYore the rooms were thrown open for the re- 
ception of visiters, he came to town to remain until the fate of 
his peice should be made known: when however it was an- 
nounced to him, that the members of the royal academy had 
bestowed the most flattering encomiums upon his production, 
but had awarded the highest distinction to his friend Seymour, 
he evinced no signs of disappointment, and only wondered 
that Seymour should have selected a portrait for exhibition, 
as it was not the style of painting in which he excelled. We 
went together to the rooms to examine the peices, and the first 
persons we encountered on entering were Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rence. I felt a regret that it should be so, for Fairfield had 
not seen my sister since he came to town, but Lawrence gave 
us notime for reflection. Seizing anarm ofeach he hurried uson, 
exclaiming all the way that we must see Seymour’s produc- 
tion, immediately. Judge of our surprise, when after elbowing 
our way through the crowd that obstructed our view of the 
painting, we stood before the portrait of my sister, taken in her 
bridal robes. Little of an amatuer in the art as I profess to 
be,I must confess that I was most forcibly struck with its splen- 
dor. It is the one which you remarked to me as being so 
faultlessly beautiful when last’ we visited my sister, and which 
even now, when years must have impaired the charms of both 
the picture and original, is still so exquisite a produetion of art. 
Fairfield remaimed fixed to the spot gazing at it—entraneed, 
and he appeared as though he could never satisfy that 
he had drunk in enough of its beauty, and the world was so 
enchanted with it that Mary almost dreaded to appear in 
public, as so much notice had been attracted to her by the por- 
trait. 

But the exhibition closed, I returued to my studies with 
less of relaxation than before, and Fairfield again sought the 


seclusion of his cottage. 
(To be continued.) 
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“PLaces aux pamEes”.—The forgoing motto, which appears 
appropriate for the “Monument” of this week, carries us back 
at once to the days of chivalry and romance, and there we 
might linger and dream that some devoted Knight-errant was 
securing for us an advantageous position, from which to view 
the trial of skill in arms, to decide the charms of the fairest. 
The brilliant pageant of the tournament and the stirring ex- 
citement of the ring, are before us, but alas! we wake from 
our visions of the times of old and reflect that “Places aux 
dames” in this instance, is connected with no such enlivening 
associations of romance, and that we take our places (if in- || 
indeed we be entitled to any) in the literary arena, without 
the aid of Knight-erranty, or any other assistance of mortal 
agency, siving our own wit. We cannot even call to mind 
one defender of our literary fame, should it be aspersed, one 
upon whom we might depend, as willing, at least, tospeak a 
word to redeem our efforts from unkind censure, or, worse 
than that, from total oblivion, and therefore, gentle readers, 
we cry mercy for ourselves and our fellow laborers in the 
cause. If we serve to amuse, which is our aim, we shall 








be fully gratified; if to instract, which is almost beyond our || liest, for whose especial amusement and entertainment we now || sound like a child’s sighs. We appr 


hopes, we shall consider ourselves amply repaid for the time 


if such we evince, which we have willingly submitted to your 


° 


judgment. If we fail in all, we but refer you to our motive 
which, as we said before, is but “to wile away a weary 
hour,” and to the penalties we incur which are not, we assure 
you, by any means contemptible ones in our estimation. 

And now we would say a word of those penalties, kind rea- 
der. Just imagine for a moment the pleasure of being dub- 
bed a bas bleu, by those who may approve of our efforts, and 
who may linger pleasantly, perchance, over the pages we have 
placed before them. Just think of standing unmoved amid 
the gaze of such an assemblage for full fifteen minutes to wit- 
ness at last the unfeigned surprise with which they mark the 
discovery that the writer of such an article is neither ugly 
nor old, neither hopeless nor heartles, that the knowledge of 
the feelings and affections there portrayed, has not been 
acquired by the wear and tear of all the finer sympathies of | 
her own nature, nor the lessons of experience there inculcated | 
gleaned by length of years and hoary locks. 

Even such an ordeal did we p2ss through some evenings | 
since, and were it not for our mirror, and the records of our 
family bible, you would have seen our name upon the columns 
of the “Monument,” no more. Again some one to whom we 


are personally known, a friend, takes up the sheet containing || 


our humble efforts, recognizes the signature, and throws it 
down with an exclamation of contempt, that one of our 
years should pretend to write any thing that might be of ser- 
vice, fully determined that nothing shall induce him even to 
read it, thereby setting aside all possibility of his passing a 
favorable judgement upon it. Like the man who resolved that 
his daughters should never learn to write, for fear they might 





majestic and noble elegance of the northern lillies, andmelted by 
the exquisite fascinations of the southern girls, with their ravine 
hair enveloped in net work of gold and pearls—their joyous 
and fragile forms clothed in the richest silks and blondes of Per- 
sian looms, and their round white arms and tiny hands and 
and feet glittering with gems, while their Holean voices con- 
versed love—love and nothing but love their large black eyes 
melting the while beneath its light, like diamonds dissolving 
in the chymist’s fabled elixer. Oh! they are fascinating crea- 
tures, alluring one’s heart beyond the power of philosophy 
and binding it in the brightest chains of love and friendship; 
but we had not then visited Baltimore. 

Sweet sisters, clothed in a little brief authority and invested 
with all the regalia of eprrortaL rower, we would lay our 
honors at your feet as tributes to your beauty and worth; 
and were it not that heaven has us women we would 
|proclaim a challenge throughout Christendom to the Ring 
or Tourney, in defiance of any infidel who might dispute 
your charms. Nor would we do this to enhance our own at- 
tractions, which the flatteries of the other sex have induced 
us to believe are not altogether out of the question; nor to in- 
duce one to think an affection of youthful romance led us on. 
We are young, fair sisters, therefore blush not for your cham- 

iOmn—she is neither old nor ugly. With this very candid 
confession of our vanity, we would converse awhile with you 
on pleasant subjects, for the purpose of causing a smile to part 
the cherries of your lips and light gladness to sparkle in your 
blue, black or hazel eyes. 

Our conversation will be desultory—a m 





f portraits, 





be tempted to exercise their knowledge of the art in the folly 
of writing love letters; the afore mentioned personage resolves 
that his daughters shall never subscribe to a literary periodi- 
cal, lest they should be betrayed into the folly of writing for | 
it, and in his supreme wisdom, 1s quite willing to give his 
young friends advice gratis: namely, to attend to their needle; 
and distaff, and let scribbling alone. And we! poor, perse- 
cuted we! what can we do but exclaim, “Lord save us from 
our friends.” ‘There are other penaltics we could adduce, but 
we think those we have already brought forward, sufficient to 
appall the stoutest heart, and elicit for us a sigh of commise- 
ration from the most hardened breast. 

One word, in our capacity of editress, to our brothers of the 
quill. Some few weeks since, the Monument ventured to ap- 
pear before the world without a helping hand from the sterner 





landscapes and gossip, as a matter of courses 

Did you ever see Caroline? she resides in the Monumental 
City and is faultlessly beautiful, and strange to tell, with all 
the advantages of wealth and accomplishments, is still. what 
her name imports—Caroline—simple—sweet—modest, Caro- 
line. She is an inch or two below the middle height and her form 
s a symmetry of grace, and her every movement easy and 
unembarrassed. Her hair is dark auburn, and is always worn 
parted over her white and blue veined brow, like the silken 
| hair on the forehead of a Madonna. Her eye-brows are a 
shade darker, arched and even, and her eyes—her soft eyes 
of heaven’s own blue—sparkling with heaven’s own spirit, 
fall on one with an expression of peace. Her nose is not ex- 
actly Grecian, nor is it Roman, but a beautiful line between 
the two—and her lips and cheeks!—as Lorenzo de Medici the 





sex. Timidly, silently, and unobtrusively, we glided forward || Italian poet, says of his lady love, “she is like a rose opening 
clad only in the productions of fémale fancy and fingers. || its paradise of leaves;” and thus with the lips and, cheeks of 
There was a tribute from Lucy Seymour, who under the ||Caroline. The lips like a half-blown bud, glittering in dew; 
humble title of “sand for the monument” sends glittering gold || her cheeks, like a damask rose hiding beneath a canopy of 
from the mine of her own gentle heart; and Lydia Jane; and |i lilies, would lead you to imagine that beauty and loveliness, 
H, L. B,, whose fame in a sister city, equalling, if not surpas. || such as hers are too ethereal for this dark world. Her voice 
sing, | in literary acquirements and judgement, is by no || is sweeter than the earliest spring-notes of a bird. When it 
means,of small account; and there were tissues woven by || speaks of friendship there is melody in its tones; when it tells 
other. and fairy fingers, if not for profit, at least for amuse- || of love—for Caroline loves—there is a vibration of its most 
ment; and yet what are we to think of the silence with which || delightful chords, making low and exquisite music; when it 
all those efforts were received. Self-love whispers, that our || breathes of HEAVEN, it hies back to the soul to commune silent. 
brother editors have not yet recovered from the surprise into ||ly with its angel messenger, and speaks only in her eloquent 


~ || which they were thrown, by the splendour of our productions, || features; it crowns her brow with peace, and her mouth with 


sufficiently to express their admiration; but Candor tells us, || joy; it flushes her cheeks with new beauty and kindles her 
thay they have, most likely, adopted the kindly motto of “for- || eyes with new light. And such is the portrait of my sweet 


bear to ensure what you cannot praise.” If such be the 
charitable determinations of the generality, what is that of 


Caroline. * * - oe a * 


A few mornings ago we strolled out alone and reached a 


our brothers of the Baltimore press? We know by experi- || point of land, which commands a wide view of the Chesapeake 


ence, that if they have laid down for themselves any rule at 
all upon the subject, it may be comprised in the following, 


| . . 
“forbear to praise it you cannot condemn,” and therefore we 


marvel that we have escaped, knowing well as we do, that 
some ground may be taken for censure even in the most _per- 
fect. We speak, however, we assume them, in all good feel- 
ing, when we affrm that we are willing to take all corrections 
as kindly, and more humbly, perhaps in consideration of the 
heritage of our sex, long patience in suffering, than scribblers 
of the sterner sex, and with proud humility we ask for criti- 


| cism, censure, positive condemnation, every thing, any thing, 


but cold oblivion and silent contempt. R. H. M. 





Are you crazy, Mr. Creamer, entirelv, sir, that you thus re- 
sign your crown and sceptre into the hands of women? From’ 
your quiet abdication, we infer that we may write, and say 


Bay, just as the sun was unclosing the eyes of his splendor, 
whose beams lay along the rippling waves like a million of 
diamonds. A sail or two were floating lazily in the distance 
tinged with a golden hue, and the white sands on the far 
shores looked like a thread of silver. Green leaves rustled in 
the morning air, scattering innumerable dew-pearls on the 
grass; the birds were chaunting their jubilant of gladness 
on every spray and flower, and the bleatings of the young 
lambs as they frisked over the daisy covered field, were deli- 
cious sounds. Opposite to where we stood, a point of land 
juts into the Bay, at the extremity of which is a large syca- 
more. It spreads its branches over the waters, and how cool 
and bright its shadow looked on the waves; and where the 
sun crept through the foliagé and sprinkled a few glittering 
fragments of light affid the shadow, we peopled the spot 





with spirits, and imagined each starry particle of sunshine, 


exactly what we please; therefore, close your eyes and ears, || amber shells freighted with creatures possessing golden wings 
for we fabricate no pleasant fancies to charm—no thrilling || and fluttering them in the brightness. Then we built palaces 
fiction to arrest a tearful attention—no witty morceau to cause || among the rose clouds which had pillowed the rising sun, and 


a smile on the wintry sky of your countenance; but we address || planted banners of glory in their battlements. 


While thus 


ourselves to the fair maidens of Baltimore, the fairest and love- || engaged we heard the report of a gun sis as after a 


the spot from 


write. Don’t smile, Mr. Creamer, as if we were not compe- |} whence the sound proceeded and saw a @ve lying on the 
and labor we have consumed ine endeavor, and the talents, |! tent judges of beauty. We have travelled in many lands and || grass in the agonies of deatb. Its mate of the green bough, 


seen the daughters of each. 


We were held in thrall by the || fluttered in short circles around its head, and ever and anon 
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whirled down and lay by its side, cooing most sadly all the | SKETCH OF A NIGHT A D v c NTU R £ ON THE raised a small yhistle to his lips and blew a fomhri 


while. We lifted the dove to our bosom and laid our hands’ 
over its struggling form. Its mate, as if distracted, and loos- 
ing all fear of the presence of man flew on our shoulders, then | 
then down on our hand—but its companion was dead. As if 
not comprehending its stillness and motionless appearance, it 
turned its soft eye up into our face—then gazed down on the 
lifeless thing in our hand, and placed its bill in that of the 
dead dove. A certainty was then known to the poor bird, 
for with one long moan it darted away and we saw it no more. 
We buried the dead dove beneath a cluster of wild heart-sease. 
Sweet sisters all, doth this little recital move your hearts to! 
pity, or shadow your brows with sadness? | 

Soon after we had laid the dove beneath the violets, we/ 
heard the sound of laughter, and peeping from our covert of 
shrubs, we saw a beautiful girl leaning on the arm of a young’ 
man who was speaking low and earnestly. As they approach- 
nearer we heard her answer: 

“Love! sympathy! indeed! it is all nonsense,” exclaimed she. 
What have J to do with kindred hearts—a coincidence of af. | 
fection, spirit, and sentiment, and all that stuff? Do you sec. 
that sycamore K ? It has been standing alone on that} 
point of land since my earliest recollection. 

“But Adelaide 

“Nay, you must not interrupt me K——,” said she gaily—| 
that tree is the type of myself. In the summer it looks down 
into the brightness of the waters, and rocks on its boughs the | 
music birds—so I gaze down into the happiness of iny own 
free heart a double self to love—I hear the glad tones 
of my aes unfettered by this thing which you prate | 
so idly about—I mean by its doubts of love and fears of ten- | 
derness——"” 

“But Adelaide”—again imterrupted the lover—“when the 
winter time comes with its storms and clouds, and freezing || 
influence, what then? Does the tree still look beautiful?” , i 

You might have heard her laugh ringing like the song of| 
a wild bird over the waves. “What then?” at last she asked | 

—“what then? Why the frosts glitter like a crown of gems || 
on every bough, and the cold bright sunlight loves to linger | 
there, and the young boys us they glide past on the frozen || 
river shout and sing at its beauty. Oh my tree is far brighter | | 
when the winter comes!” 

“Adelaide, you are heartless?” 

“Yes, I believe Tam. Go to man, nor vainly whisper a || 
song in mine ear to which not a feeling of my—I had like to 
have said heart—f my soul then; to which not a feeling of my , 
soul responds. Whisper your vows to sweet Mary Russel, and | 
gain a heart that can love you as you deserve I cannot 
love. My course through life K ” said she, changing her: 
tone and speaking despondingly—is here after one of ambition. | 
I will win the hearts of men and then toss them aside as worth- | 
less things—I will give my hand to one who will place me in| 
the midst of pomp and luxury, but K I cannot love—I || 
loved once—he was fulse and married a fairer, perhaps.” Her | 
emotions choked her voice and placing her hand within his! 


his arm, they wended their way slowly back to the town. || 
* * * * * * * x 
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There are some bright faces in this ancient city—and when 
twilight deepens, and the cool wind comes up from the Bay, 
and the vesper star looks forth from the palaces of heaven and 
shines on the rippling waves, we sit at our window and gaze 
out on all who pass, and look in vain for Adclaide. Poor Ade- || 
laide! * * * There flits a little fairy creature, whose face 
reminds us of Caroline, only it wears an expression of more | 
childish gladness.* Her complexion which is of a wonderful || 
fairness, contrasted with her deep mourning bonnet and brown || 
silky hair, looks like polished marble or a rose-tinted shell. 
Her voice is sweet, but we know her not, nor her name—and | 
merely make a crayon sketch of her. There is now passing 
a perfect Thebe—brown eyes, ruby lips, dark hair, which 
curls softly around her pure temples and over her roseate || 
checks, render her perfectly beautiful. We love to look on 
strangers who possess a charm of beauty to interest us. We 
can give thein attributes and characters to suit our own fancy 
—we can imagine their minds to be as perfect as their out- 
ward beauty, and throw incidents of romance and love 
around them which would most probally vanish, did we hear 
them speak or converse. We have studied mankind as closely 
as Pope himsclf could have wished, nor have we studicd in | 
vain.—Adieu, sweet sisters! should you wish to listen to our 
converse again, we will draw more portraits—sketch more 
landscapes, and gossip a little in the bargain. 


Annapolis. 








A. H. M. 


“y a Sambo “why the sun no shine dis dark | 
night, an’ not ys keep shinin’ in de day time, when dare 
is no need ob him.” 





|| be the very first one shot! 


‘| leave off those nursery airs, and tell me why you have always 


|| I felt in no wise uncomfortable nor afraid, for uncle Seymour 


|| vealing its awful grandeur, I trembled and felt as if 


and threatening to whirl him and his beautiful bride, into 
|non-entity every instant. 


| dies, and affects an indifference to all real feelings whether || 


| to all our entreaties and solicitations would return no answer. 
|The man’s eyes had a familiar expression, and there was} 
‘something about the curl of his lip, which convinced me that || 
| I had seen him ‘before, but when or where, I could not tell 
| —however, my sensations were none of the pleasantest, when- | 


| the route, and is too much mortified to talk!” 


i || something of the kind stuck in his belt.” | 


| 


APPENINES, 


Affectionately inscribed to her Mother. 
BY A. H. M. 


Original. 


IN TWO PARTS—PART I. 

“Fanny, my dear daughter, compose yourself, will you? Our 
guide most certainly knows where we are.” 

“But Pa, that dont calm the storm which is raging with 
such violence! Blessed Virgin, how the carriage rocks! Dacre 
—Peirs Dacre! are you asleep!” 

My cousin Peirs had wrapped his exquisite self, in a large 
| travelling cloak,—drawn the shade of his cap over his eyes, 
and enveloped the lower part of his face, in a perfumed Damas- 
cus. Fanny passed her hand over his face and exclaimed, 
“Yes by all that’s good, is he fast asleep, and oli! may-be he’ll 
Pa, I told you I always hated 


!? And the childish creature burst into a passion 


mountains! 

of tears. 
“Fie—fie on you Fanny”—said uncle Seymour in his quiet 

—serious way—you forget child, that you are a bride. Do 


hated mountains.” 
“Why? can you sit there Pa, and ask me why, when we are 





in danger of the banditti, and most awful precipices, every 
moment, and Dacre sleeping, utterly unconscious of every 
peril—Oh what shall I do?” 

Fan had scarcely ceased speaking, when the carriage came 
in contact with a fallen tree, and overturned with a tremen- 
dous crash! Imagine if you can our situation! Exposed toa 
heavy storm, without any possible means of obtaining assist- 
ance—the horses unmanageable; postillions swearing; our 
| guide sullen; and to put a more exquisite finish to our pee) 
ity, Fanny fainting, and uncle Seymour, and Peirs, almost dis.| 
|tracted. As for me, I escaped unhurt, but my sensations 
were so strange, and I felt so bewildered, with mingled emo- 
tions of the magnificent and fearful, the sublime and redicu- || 
lous, that I really envied Fanny’s happy insensibility. There| 
was nothing around us but storm and tempest, and the thun- | 
ders bellowed and rattled above our heads, and run echoing 
among the mountains like ten thousand peals of musquetry. | 


I had scrambled up among the branches of the tree which | 





caused our mishap, and althougii my bower was rather damp || 


had left Fanny who had a protector, to guard me. The rai 
fell in torrents, and the wind rocked the branch on which I 
was perched, to and fro, with an ungentle lullaby; and as the 
lightening flashed with a silvery glare athwart the sce 





eye of Jehovah, was glancing in wrath on the si 
heard only in the wild thunder, the echo of his 
charging his ministers of justice’ with a m 
man. But, then, strange thoughts were chased away w. 
next flash revealed Dacre—the sentimental and fashionable | 
Peirs Dacre, covered with mud and endeavoring to hold his } 
cloak around Fanny, while the wind rushed past with a giant’s ] 
might, tearing it from the puny grasp of his alabaster fingers || 
















I enjoyed an ill-natured smile at 
his dilemma, for though Peirs is amiable, and intelligent— |! 
kind and witty, he belongs to that class of beings yeclept dan- 


| 


of pleasure or of pain, which is not only annoying but unman- 
ly and unphilosuphical. Poor Fan’s dove-colored pelisse—er- 
mine pelarine and French hat, were dragg!ed with mud, and | 
crushed out of all possible shape, and those bright sunny || 
ringlets, which she is so anxious for every one to believe curl 
naturally, were saturated with rain, and hung around her 
pale face, like shreds of yellow-silk. 

Our guide stood with his arms folded over his breast, and i 


ever I caught his glance. 

“Heavens! uncle Seymour,” whisper I, as a sudden thought | 
struck me, “suppose that follow is a brigand?” 

“Nonsense Cecile! the poor fool is vexed because he has lost 





| 


| well Peirs Dacre I can let go your arm if you say so.” 


| irresistable. 





“But uncle dear, do you look at him well the next time it 
|| lightens, and you will see a brace of pistols and a dirk or 





“Poor child! I dont believe a word of it.” | 
“Do you believe that” shrieked I, descending very quickly 
from my perch, and clinging around his neck, as the guide | 








cng 






notes. 

Uncle Seymour rushed forward, and holding a pistOPto the 
fellows breast as he was about repeating the signal ey. 
claimed. “Another breath sirrah! and your heart shall be 
torn to atoms!” 

“Che sara sara!” answered the gpide laughing and return. 
ing the whistle to his belt with a perceptible sneer. 

“Then,” cried my quiet uncle waxing wroth—“You wil] 
wear a necklace of tow yet sirrah! Where are we? [ ery 
where are we? Do you intend that we shall be drowned, mur. 
dered, struck by lightening or crushed to death with thunder. 
bolts, and vexation, that you stand there, you grinning varle 
as if the sun were shining, and we out on a pick-nick Party? 
Answer me you disgrace to the world; you pester with your 
presence?” 

“Cent’ ore di maliconia non pgupaee un quatrino di debito,” 
replied the guide, again laughing. 

“That’s very true Cecile,” said my uncle smiling in spite 
of himself—“the fellow is quite a character in his way. What 
is your name, sirrah?” 

“Lazarello!” 

“Well Lazarello—but Cecile—Cecile Dacre, do you hea 
that—listen child and tell me what you hear? 

“TI hear nothing uncle but the wind and rain.” 

“Nothing! now out upon your dull ears—Don't you hear jt 
now Cecile?” : 

“Oh yes, dear uncle, now most distinctly —Peirs—Fanny 
rouse—rouse up! we hear voices.” 

“Ah!” shricked Fan “have they come?” Dear Dacre take 
me from this terrible place.”—Peirs folded his silly little wife 
closer to his bosom, where she had been sobbing as if her 
heart would break, and asthe sound of midnight prayers 
swelled past with a fitful gust of wind, sad, and mournful, her 

childish fears, anticipated a castle instead of a monastory, an 
o’gre instead of an abbot, and giants and demons instead of a 
harmless brotherhood, and insisted that the music was only a 
stratagem to beguile us more fuily into their power. 

In a few moments we saw torches flashing through the 
gloom—our guide again sounded his whistle, which was an. 
swered by the barking of a dog—the lights approached nearer 
and nearer, until we could plainly discover that they were 
born, not by bandits, but by two monks. 

The carriage had overturned within a few yards of their } 
They had heard Lazarello’s whistle just as they 
pling in the chapel for midnight devotion. The 
with prompt humanity directed two of the monks, to 
eastern pass of the mountain, as far as practica- 
ble, while two others were to proceed with torches, and a 
deg towards the point from whence the signal first sounded. 
They laughed at our fears about the banditti, and informed us 


‘that each guide had whistles . with their own peculiar notes, 


whereby they made known their distress, if they should hap. 
pen to be overtaken by storms, or become embarrassed in their 
route near the monastory. 

Now that our danger was past, each one resumed his every 
day character, uncle Seymour looked as well contented as if 
we had been sitting beside our own hearth-stone at Long-hol- 
low Lodge. Fanny again uttered her pretty foolishness and 
childish expressions—Peirs Dacre with one or two fashionable 
oaths, attempted to adjust his dress, and with a twirl of his 
moustache, lisped, “My dear Mrs. Dacre pardon me, but 
indeed my love, you lean rather heavily on my arm!” 

Fan pouted her rich full lips, and looked up into his face 
with those liquid—glorious blue eyes of hers, swimming in 
tears while the torch-light spread a soft rose-hue over her 
beautiful and faultless features, and half whispered. ‘Very 
The 
look and tremulous tones of her silvery voice were perfectly 
He lifted the tiny hand which rested on his arm 
like a flake of snow, to his lips, and when we arrived at the 
entrance of the monastary, I observed that he still held it like 
a good and obedient husband in his own. We were received 
by the rev’d superior with a blessing, and without waiting to 


| ascertain whether we were Greeks, Jews, Heretics, or Chris- 


tians of the orthodox church, conducted us into a large octa- 
gon apartment, at the extremity of which burned a comfort- 
able fire. Being drenched with rain we were not slow in our 
approashes towards it—A table was speedily covered with 
bread, wine, fruits and milk, and to all of which we did am- 
ple justice. But I will conclude my adventures at Mr. Car- 
mil’s monastery, in my next. 


Mr. Hood, in a work of singular humour just published 
states that the phrase “republic of letters,’ was hit upon “to 
insinuate that, taking th ole lot of authors together, they 
have not got a sovereign amongst them. 











